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ABSTRACT 

A networking of control systems poses high challenges - 
in particular for guaranteeing its safety, reliability, and 
acceptance of the whole integrated system by the car 
user. CARTRONIC is an open architecture for 
networking the control systems of a vehicle. The 
organization of a network has to be set up systematically 
and with foresight to achieve the advantages of going 
beyond the sum of the components and to avoid mutual 
disturbance. Thus the cooperation does not only require 
well-defined interfaces, but also coordination of the 
control strategies in the individual components. 
Additionally, there is an increasing need for ensuring that 
safety risks are effectively minimized, and for ensuring 
that no degradation in performance from either a safety 
or environmental point of view might take place, the 
paper is focused on the safety-related aspect of 
CARTRONIC, the safety analysis. The output of the 
safety analysis is a Safety Architecture. The Safety 
Architecture itself is based on the Function Architecture 
and adds from a safety point of view what is required to 
guarantee the safety of networking systems. The whole 
approach of the safety analysis is described in the form 
of a flow diagram. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

1.1 CARTRONIC 

The automobile industry has reached a point where 
electronic systems which were so far essentially 
autonomous now grow together. This process Is mainly 
driven by the demand for improvod functionality, while at 
the same time limiting costs. Extended communication 
helps to make more intelligent use of, or even to simplify, 
existing systems. On Ihe other hand, the networking of 
control systems poses high challenges * In particular for 
guaranteeing Its safety, reliability, and acceptance of the 
whole integrated system by the car user. CARTRONIC is 
an open architecture for networking the control systems 



of a vehicle developed by Bosch. The function-related 
aspect of CARTRONIC was represented at the SAE'98 
International Congress (Bertram et al. 1998]. The 
Function Architecture structures the logic of all known 
control tasks in the vehicle and is open for future 
extensions. The essence of CARTRONIC is to define 
structuring rules, modeling rules, and patterns for total, 
integrated control of vehicles. 

The principles of the CARTRONIC Function Architecture 
are: 

• Each system/component is made up of self-contained 
components with a minimal number of physical 
interfaces. 

• Each system/component fulfills clearly defined tasks 
autonomously by obtaining information and initiating 
orders. 

• Super-coordinated decision makers are used to 
coordinate systems/components. 

• For example these coordinators are responsible for 
deriving one single information from competing 
requests. 

• Orders are propagated hierarchically from initiator to 
actuator. 

• The interfaces of each system/component are known 
to as many other systems/components as necessary 
and as few as possible. 

The traditional example of communication fn the area of 
active driving stability Is the link between brake system 
and engine management for traction control. At the mo- 
ment, adaptive cruise control pushes nelworking in the 
vehicle to a now level. In the long run, all longitudinal, 
lateral, and vertical vehicle control systems will integrate 
into overall vehicle guidance reaching out for safe 
accident-free driving. 

The organization of a network has to be set up 
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systematically and with foresight to achieve the 
advantages of going beyond the sum of the components 
and to avoid mutual disturbance. Thus the cooperation 
not only requires well-defined interfaces, but also 
coordination of the control strategies in the individual 
components. The networking of all systems offers new 
driving capabilities and experiences. 

Additionally, there is an increasing need for ensuring that 
the safety risk associated with the introduction and 
integration of new systems into the vehicle structure is 
effectively minimized, and for ensuring that no 
degradation of performance from either a safety or 
environmental point of view might take place. 

1.2 HISTORY OF SAFETY ANALYSIS [WANG ET AL 
1997] 

In the early era of system design, safety and reliability 
aspects received only limited consideration. The safety 
and reliability design was largely intuitive and based 
fundamentally on the designer's experience and skill. The 
statistically related techniques for safety and reliability 
analysis deliver a device for a more structured analysis. 
These methods gained popularity in the 1940s and 
1950s. In the early 1960s the Failure {node and gffects 
analysis (FMEA) was devised and safety and reliability 
analysts got a new driving force. 

Awareness of safety concerns became essential to 
developers of high technology. Potential accidents, 
classified in terms of consequences and frequency of 
occurrence, were considered during the development 
process for the first time. It also became clear that 
integrated studies during the whole approach were 
needed to detect and reduce potential hazards of large 
and complex systems. 

During the 1970s, FMEA was extended through potential 
accident scenarios. The scenarios covered system 
failures as well as operator errors during driving, testing, 
and servicing. Beginning in the late 1970s, the car 
industry adopted salety and reliability assessment 
techniques. Thus, applications were found across a 
range of activities and systems with different 
technological structures. Probabilistic safety, reliability, 
and availability criteria were increasingly used. 
Everywhere, safely criteria began to play a major role 
during initial stages of system design. As designers 
began to rely more on computers and simulation 
techniques, greater numbers of analysis techniques were 
incorporated into different approaches. The Importance 
of failure and repair data collection programs was also 
realized alongside the adaptation of safety, reliability, 
availability, and maintainability assessment techniques 
during the 1980s, 

Traditionally, safety analysis has been used primarily for 
verification purposes. Such an approach falls when 
designing complex systems with signllicant elements of 



novelty. For such systems, safety aspects need to be 
systematically integrated into the development process. 

1 .3 RELIABILITY AND SAFETY ANALYSIS 

Despite their considerable overlap, reliability analysis and 
safety analysis are different concepts. They both refer to 
the study of system and process failures or operability. 
Reliability studies an item's characteristics, measuring 
the probability that the item will perform a required 
function under stated conditions for a stated period of 
time. This item could be a piece of equipment, 
component, subsystem, or system. If such analysis is 
extended to encompass the consequences of failure in 
terms of possible injury or death the study is referred to 
as safety analysis. 

A safety analysis is devoted to preventing a system's 
risks. Risk is a measure of a hazard's occurrence and 
associated consequences. As used to assess risks 
associated with systems, safety analysis works to answer 
following questions: 

• What can go wrong? 

• What are the consequences? 

• How often will they occur? 

• What preventive measures must be taken to detect 
and reduce risks? 

1.4 CARTRONIC SAFETY ARCHITECTURE AND 
FMEA 

The FMEA [MIL1629A 1984] is a standardized method 
for the estimation of risks, for the recognition and rating 
of potential failures, and the identification of possible 
actions. It has been developed by the American 
aeronautics industry and is mostly used in the automobile 
industry. A FMEA is used to achieve, among others, the 
following corporate goals: 

• Fail-safe and reliable systems. 

• Reduced warranty costs and improved customer 
satisfaction. 

• Reduced failure rate until series production is running 
to capacity. 

Depending on the area of responsibilities there are thre~ 
different types of FMEA, a system FMEA, a product 
FMEA and a process FMEA [VDA4/2 1996). 

The system FMEA elaborates the correct cooperation of 
the physical systems and their components in the 
physical, technical environment. The analysis within the 
system FMEA is focused on the avoidance of failures 
which occur at the level of system definition and 
development of system concept. A prerequisite for a 
system FMEA is the existence of a system concept and a 
system definition. The system concept describes the 
partitioning of functions to physical components and 
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connections between them. A fundamental base for the 
system FMEA builds the system specification. 

The product FMEA deals with the correct operation of 
physical components and products. This analysis is 
mainly influenced by a detailed performance specification 
and examines the abnormal behavior of each product 
independently. The goals of the product FMEA are the 
avoidance of malfunctions and influenced process 
failures which are caused by errors in construction. The 
analysis is based on knowledge and experience from 
earlier products during the design phase, and it is 
extended by experience from failures during the test 
phase. In order to get a detailed impression of potential 
failures, the failures are forced specifically. 

The process FMEA elaborates the correct planning and 
realization of the design and implementation processes in 
order to avoid planning and manufacturing failures. The 
manufacturing process also includes a quality check. It is 
based on the product FMEA. If a process failure was 
detected during the product FMEA as a cause for a 
malfunction, then this failure is analyzed in more detail 
during the process FMEA and the malfunction is explored 
again. 

The safety- related aspect of CARTRONIC follows an 
approach which is an abstraction of the system FMEA, 
and delivers a Safety Architecture from a functional and 
logical point of view. The output of the safety analysis 
according to CARTRONIC is thus valuable knowledge for 
the system FMEA. During the development of the Safety 
Architecture, the Function Architecture is analyzed under 
functional and logical circumstances. The Function 
Architecture is independent of a hardware topology so 
the safety analysis of components, communications, and 
their interactions deals with functional and logical failure 
scenarios. 

The term component is used in the CARTRONIC Safety 
Architecture as well as in the Function Architecture in an 
abstract sense as an element of something bigger. 
During design, a component can be realized as software 
or hardware (physical component). 

The Safety Architecture delivers functional and logical 
structures of components and communications which 
have to be added to the Function Architecture to 
guarantee safe running and operation. It includes the 
safe control of ail consequences if a failure occurs. 

1.5 OUTLINE 

The paper is focused on the safety- related aspect of 
CARTRONIC. the safety analysis. The output of the 
safety analysis is a Safety Architecture. The Safety 
Architecture itself is based on the Function Architecture 
and adds from a safety point of view what is required to 
guarantee the safely of networking systems. The paper 
describes the approach which is used to analyze the 



Function Architecture and decide which safety strategies 
have to be applied. 

The paper is divided into six main sections. Section 2 
deals with possible failures in components or 
communications of the Function Architecture from a 
functional and logical point of view. It shows the 
consequences of these failures depending on the 
vehicle's behavior in a more abstract sense. Additionally, 
this section relates the three aforementioned aspects to 
each other in a schematic. Section 3 describes the 
relationship between possible failures in components or 
communications of the Function Architecture, the causes 
of failures from a functional and logical point of view, and 
the measures to detect and to deal with them. There is 
no rigid connection between an individual failure and an 
corresponding measure which has to be implemented. 
The choice of measures is influenced by safety, 
reliability, or economic factors. Section 4 illustrates the 
extension of the Function Architecture with functional and 
logical components and communications in order to 
realize the Safety Architecture in more detail. Section 5 
outlines the approach in the form of a flow diagram to 
analyze a Function Architecture from a safety point of 
view and to add safety-related components and 
communications to detect and deal with failures. The flow 
diagram is defined in order to support designers during 
the development process. Section 6 gives a summary of 
the approach to analyze a Function Architecture and to 
develop a Safety Architecture. This section also shows 
some conclusions of a Safety Architecture for an 
Electronic Architecture. 

2. CARTRONIC SAFETY ANALYSIS (CSA) 
2.1 FUNDAMENTAL BASE 

incorporating safety into the early stages of the design 
process may in fact be the most effoctive way to reduce 
or eliminate potentially serious risks posed by large and 
complex systems. Safety analysis is a process of defining 
the need for safety; identifying, estimating, and 
evaluating risks; and conducting design reviews in order 
to reduce risks to an acceptable level. It aims to minimize 
injury and death. The process provides a systematic 
approach to the identification and control of high-risk 
areas in the system. When a large and complex 
engineering product is designed, the safety analysis 
identifies all possible failure conditions* assesses how 
frequently they may occur, and determines how serious 
consequences may be. This is achieved by first applying 
a functional and logical safety analysis according to 
CARTRONIC, followed by a system, product, and 
process FMEA. 

In order to decide about the necessity and range of 
measures which have to be taken for failure detection 
and failure handling, the actual failure rate has to be 
compared wllh a maximum allowed frequency of failure 
events. The CSA compares actual values with the 
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allowed values in a more abstract way because it is 
independent of physical components. The approach is to 
classify the risks into different safety levels and to 
recommend a maximum allowed frequency of failure 
events for each safety level. In this case, the 
consequences are described in the form of a vehicle's 
behavior. The actual failure rates for the components and 
communications of a Function Architecture can be taken 
from experience of well known systems or from a FMEA. 
The process to estimate the real failure rates is not yet 
completely defined. 

The CSA distinguishes between five safety levels. A 
fundamental base for the definition of safety levels for 
vehicle behavior is given by the International Standard 
for programmable electronic systems [IEC65A/179/CDV 
1995, IEC65A/183/CDV 1995] and the German Standard 
for control of protecting devices (DIN V 19250 1989, DIN 
V 19251 1995] focusing on devices which are in a 
defined area, for example machine tools, handling 
machines, and roboters. A programmable electronic 
system is a computer based device, for example a 
"smart" sensor or actuator. On the other hand the 
German Standard considers control devices in safety 
systems. The main focus of both standards is on the 
endangerment of individuals. 

2.2 SAFETY LEVELS 

The system given in these standards is applied to the 
vehicle's situation. The definition ol the safety levels of 
CSA has special emphasis on vehicle systems and 
deals with different scopes of application. For example, a 
vehicle can be driven on freeways, highways, or in urban 
areas. The different fields of application show that it is 
impossible to distinguish between the number of 
endangered persons near the vehicL. Another point in 
which the vehicle's situation can be distinguished from 
the general situalion is that in a vehicle the probability of 
at least one person being near the car in case of a failure 
can always assumed to be one. This is not true for 
general machines where the probability of a person being 
near to it at night for example can be significantly lower 
than during the day. This results in a definition for vehicle 
behavior which is dependent on the endangering and 
injury level, and which is independent of the amount of 
people involved. 

The classification of failure events and their 
consequences is determined initially by the level of injury 
(three levels), then by the possibility to control or to 
influence the situation (three levels), and by the 
frequency of occurrence (two levels) of a situation where 
the failure event causes the injury. The frequency of 
occurrence is formulated more abstractly by the 
circumstance, the failure event occurs In normal or 
special case. 

The definition of the five safety levels of CSA are: 



• Safety level 4 (SL4): 

1. Injury level — 

Immediate danger to body and life. (IL 1) 

2. Possibility to control or to influence — 

Neither controllable nor influenceabie. (C1 1) 

3. Normal case. 

• Safety level 3 (SL3h 

1 . Immediate danger to body and life. 

2. Neither controllable nor influenceabie. 

3. Special case. 
Or 

1 . Immediate danger to body and We. 

2. Difficult to control or to influence. (CI2) 

3. Normal case. 

• Safety level 2 (SL2): 

1 . Immediate danger to body and life. 

2. Difficult to control or to influence. 

3. Special case. 
Or 

1 . Immediate danger to body and life. 

2. Controllable or influenceabie. (CI3) 

3. Normal case. 

• Safety level 1 (SL1): 

1 . immediate danger to body and life. 

2. Controllable or able to influence. 

3. Special case. 
Or 

1 . Slight injuries at most. (IL2) 

2. Opportunity to control or to influence irrelevant. 

3. Normal case. 

• Safety l?v<?tQ($L0): 

1 . Slight injuries at most. 

2. Opportunity to control or to influence irrelevant. 

3. Special case. 
Or 

1 . No immediate danger to body and life. (IL3) 

2. Opportunity fo control or to influence irrelevant. 

3. Normal case. 

The figure 1 shows the general schematic of the risk 
graph. The International Standard (IEC65A/179/CDV 
1995] gives some hints as to who to select the allowed 
frequency of failure events and makes some suggestions 
for Its values. 
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In addition to the International 
Standard the statistics of crash 
reports supplies valuable 
information about the range of 
real frequencies of failure 
events. 

2.3 FAILURES IN THE 
FUNCTION ARCHITE- 
CTURE AND THEIR 
CONSEQUENCES 

Figure 2 depicts the connections 
of the components and 
communications of the Function 
Architecture, the possible 
failures in components and 
communications from a 
functional and logical point of 
view, and the consequences of 
these failures depending on the 
vehicle's behavior in a more 
abstract sense. The 
consequences of failure events 
are strictly coupled with dangers 
for traffic participants. The 
dangers are assigned according 
to the above defined safety levels. 



IL 

Cl 



Danger to body and life. 
Control or influence. 



normal case 



CM 



failure 
event 





IL1 


I ► 

CI 2 
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CI 3 
»> 


IL2 






IL3 

— ► 



SL4 



SL3 



SL2 



SL 1 



SLO 



special case 



SL3 



EE] 



SL 1 



SLO 



Figure 1: Risk graph. 



The schematic represents a generalized matrix with three 
dimensions. One dimension describes the components 



and their communications of the Function Architecture 
under consideration in a required detailed scope. Another 
dimension defines the possible consequences in terms of 
the vehicle's behavior in case of failure. 



steerability 

Total loss of steerability □ 
Unexpected steering G 
Reduced steerabilitv □ 

decelerating opportunity 
accelerating opportunity 
driving stability 
occupant restraint function 
etc. 




input 

information 
doesn't 
exist at an 
expected 
time 



input 

information 
is faulty at 
an expected 
time 



input 
information 
is available 
at an 

unexpected 
time 



input 

information 
is available 
without a 
causal 
connection 



failure 
events 



change 



Figure 2: Schematic • Function Architecture, failure events, and consequences. 
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As mentioned above the consequences are classified 
into the five safety levels. The third dimension gives the 
possible failures in the Function Architecture. Each failure 
produces a new assessment level. This means for each 
failure the components and communications of the 
Function Architecture and the consequences of failure 
events define a plane in the matrix. 

The level of abstraction of the Function Architecture 
which has to be considered in the schematic corresponds 
with the intention of the CSA. The level of abstraction can 
be adapted in any way. The process to adapt the level of 
abstraction can be realized in a recursive approach until 
these components and their communications are 
modeled for which concrete safety measures can be 
implemented and which from a safety critical point of 
view are mandatory. It is possible to determine for each 
component and communication on each abstraction level 
the failures and their consequences for the vehicle's 
behavior. With regard to the consequences of failures in 
the Function Architecture it is not necessary to 
distinguish between failures in components or 
communications. For example a failure occurs in a 
component and results in a faulty output value. This 
value is the input for another component. In the other 
case, if there is a failure in the communication, the 
consequence is also a faulty input value for the other 
component. In order to reduce the size of the matrix 
(schematic) for the failure analysis each communication 
is combined with its source component in the Function 
Architecture. The analysis of the consequences for the 
vehicle's behavior deals only with target components. 
The combination of communications and their source 
components supports the fact that the source of an 
information is obvious and the treatment of information in 
different components can vary. Regarding a realization of 
the Function Architecture the combination of component 
and communication does not mean that the physical 
reason for the failure is in the source component of the 
communication. 

The generic failures on all abstraction layers in the 
Function Architecture are for example: 

• An input information does not exist at an expected 
time. 

• An input information is faulty at an expected time. 

• An input information is available at an unexpected 
time. 

• An input information is available without a causal 
connection. 

• etc.. 

The information is a placeholder for the functional and 
logical kinds ol communication, order, response, Inquiry, 
and request. 

The consequences of failure events are formulated In 
generic terms which describe the whole vehlcle'9 



behavior and can be labeled as follows: 

• Change of steerability. 

• Change of decelerating opportunity. 

• Change of accelerating opportunity. 

• Change of driving stability. 

• Change of occupant restraint function. 

• etc.. 

Depending on the detailed look each consequence can 
be more detailed structured, like for example: 

• Total loss of steerability. 

• Unexpected steering: 

O Controllable unexpected steering. 
O Uncontrollable unexpected steering. 

• Reduced steerability. 

O Strong reduced steerability. 
O Slight reduced steerability. 

• etc.. 

The structure of the schematic is organized in the way 
that it can be extended by additional attributes depending 
on the abstraction layer of the analyzed Function 
Architecture. The more detailed you look at the 
consequences the more sophisticated assessment and 
classification into the safety levels of the CSA get. The 
consequences on a more detailed look describes the 
worst that can happen. The worst that can happen is the 
worst case on a higher abstraction layer and it is 
expressed by the safety level. 

When analyzing a failure mode f of a component A by 
analyzing (within the refinement of A) the internal failure 
modes that cause f, the worst consequence that can 
arise from one of the internal failure modes determines 
the safety level of component A with respect to the failure 
mode f. 

Table 1 illustrates the relationships between components 
including their communications of a Function Architecture 
and consequences of failure events. The consequences 
are assessed depending on the safety levels of the CSA. 

2.4 STATEMENTS FROM THE SCHEMATIC — 
FUNCTION ARCHITECTURE, FAILURES, 
CONSEQUENCES 

The schematic supports the safety analysis during the 
development process. Safety-critical components and 
communications of a Function Architecture are detected 
and Identified by the consequences in case of failure. 
The classification Into safety levels represents the list of 
priorities to improve the Function Architecture from a 
safety point of view. For safety-critical components either 
measures to control or Influence the consequences of a 
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failure event can 
be taken directly 
or the compo- 
nents must be 
more detailed in 
its inside to take 
the useful effec- 
tive measures to 
handle the 
consequences of 
failure events. 
Beyond it a 
concrete assign- 
ment from failure 
to responsible 
component or 
communication is 
possible. 

On a lower ab- 
straction layer of 
the Function 
Architecture the 
consequences of 
a failure event 
can be assigned 
directly to a 
concrete compo- 
nent. On this kind 
of abstraction 
layer the func- 
tional and logical 
components rep- 
resent some- 
times concrete 
physical compo- 
nents. 



For example a component is from a functional and logical 
consideration an information provider and is realized as a 
sensor from a physical consideration. 

The schematic delivers knowledge of redundant 
functions in the whole networking of systems. For 
example the braking system has the main task to 
decelerate the vehicle. If each wheel is decelerated 
individually then the whole vehicle can be steered. 

The individual braking of wheels can be a consequence 
of a failure event or can be a controlled action in order to 
steer the vehicle in order to control the consequences of 
a failure event. So the braking system can provide a 
redundant steering system. 

Besides the schematic provides some Information for the 
correct partitioning of functional and logical components 
and communications to a net of ECUs, because the 
safety-critical components are identified. 



Table 1: Relationships between components and 
consequences of failure events. 

2.5 EXAMPLE: RAW STRUCTURE OF PROPULSION 
AND BRAKE 

Figure 3 depicts the raw Function architecture for 
propulsion and brake. The component "coordinator 
propulsion/ brake" is responsible for the coordination with 
regard to wheel torque. A positive wheel torque 
represents the acceleration case and on the other hand a 
negative torque stands for the deceleration case. 

Possible failure events in the Function Architecture are: 

• Component "coordinator propulsion/brake" and its 
communications. 

O Data transfer [ M, pi M 9Pt M AP ] is faulty. F1 

O Data transfer [ M im M as , M MI M 4y I Is faulty. F2 

O Data transfer ( M PMW(I M pjmH ] is faulty. F3 

O etc. 

• Component "propulsion". 
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O Data transfer [a PS0L J is faulty. F4 
O Realization [ M lRI M 2P> M^, M 4P ] is faulty. F5 
O etc. 
Component "brake". 

O Data transfer [ a BSOU ] is faulty. F6 
O Realization [ M )B , M ?B . M^, ] is faulty. F7 
O etc. 



Legend: 

M, 

M, 

M 3 

M 4 

3 P.S0U 

a e.soLi 



wheel torque at the front left, 
wheel torque at the front right, 
wheel torque at the back left, 
wheel torque at the back right, 
desired vehicle's acceleration, 
desired vehicle's deceleration, 
propulsion, 
brake, 
maximum 
value, 
minimal 
value. 




Figure 3: Function Architecture propulsion/brake. 



Table 2 points out 
the aforementioned 
failures and their 
consequences for 
the vehicle's 
behavior. 
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Tabl* 2: Safsty analysis proputslonJbraka. 



3. FAILURES AND MEASURES 

3.1 ANALYSIS OF CAUSES 

The above analysis has identified the possible failures in 
the Function Architecture and their respective criticality. 
Usually the effectiveness of a measure in avoiding, 
detecting or dealing with the failure depends on the 
cause of it. Thus a more or less detailed analysis of the 
failure causes is necessary. As long as we dear with a 
Function Architecture the basic system where a failure 
can occur is shown in Figure 4. 



'Cofnpootnt 1 



iiray. Failure Unit 



Failure in Failure Unit 



Communication 
failure 






| Broken 




| Value failure |- 


• 

m 



Component 
failure 



Refinement: 
Component 1 fails 

1 



Refinement: 
Communication 1 fails 



Communication 



R s Receiving Part 
S = Sending Part 
P = Processing Part 



Component 2 
P 



Figure 4: Basic system. 



The gray shaded parts here give the failure-unit for the 
failures of the Function Architecture that have been 
discussed in section 2. Note that the communication link 
consists of the three parts S = sending unit, R = receiving 
unit and the channel itself. Given this picture the cause 
for the failure 'jan either be in the communication part or 
in the compr nent itself. As the component possibly can 
be refined and within the same structural elements are 
present, on the next refinement level the failure of the 
component can either be localized in a sub-component or 
in a communication link. In principle this procedure can 
be continued until we end up with components that 
cannot (reasonably) be refined within the Function 
Architecture, i.e. that are elementary in this context. This 
structured analysis is visualized in the Figure 5. 

Although we do not want to emphasize the differences 
between failures, faults and errors [Laprie 1992], it is 
quite obvious that a failure of a sub-component leads to 
an error in the relevant component, thus is a fault of it. 

Now when considering measures against the failures, 
many of them do not have to be implemented at the 
lowest level in the above hierarchy. For instance if we 
duplicate a component to provide redundancy the 
duplicated component can be Introduced on every level. 
If duplication is an appropriate measure the refinement 
level on which it takes place must be chosen carefully 



Figure 5: Refinement of components. 

regarding the impact on cost, performance and fault 
coverage. 

The possible (physical and non-physical) causes of a 
failure can be quite various. However, one of the 
advantages of the chosen abstraction is, that the effects 
can be classified. Thus we only have the following failure 
modes: 

Cpmmgnigetipp failure? 

• Broken (no information transfer possible). 

• Value failure (wrong value). 

• Uncontrolled active (Communication link itself 
produces message. Produced information can be 
random for instance. It is not a (designed) system 
message). 

• Timing failure (wrong time). 

• Misdirection (message sent to wrong receiver). 

Cpmpppgnt failure? 

• Dead (component produces no output for relevant 
channel). 

• Value failure (wrong value). 

• Uncontrolled active (Component produces some more 
or less random output (not a designed system 
message) on the channel). 

• Timing failure (wrong time). 

Note that not all of these failure modes ere disjoint. For 
instance a broken communication link can be seen as a 
limiting case for both timing and value failures and an 
uncontrolled active communication system usually 
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produces timing or value failures. However, the way how 
one failure mode can be interpreted as another one 
depends on the realization, and as the advantage of 
having disjoint classes is not significant here anyway, we 
use the above types of failure modes. 

3.2 WHAT, WHO, WHEN 

The reason why we look at failures is that we do not want 
them to happen or at least to produce an undesired 
effect. Thus we have to consider measures against these 
failures once they occur. When discussing measures 
there arise three aspects each of which can be 
characterized by a wh-question. The first is "What?" and 
deals with the measure itself. We consider this question 
in more detail in the lists below. 

The second is "Who?" and asks for that part or 
component which is responsible for a certain action of 
the system. An example can be: Who is responsible for 
turning off this component? Typical answers are the 
following. 

• Driver or human user. The system gives the driver an 
information and the driver is expected to react 
somehow, for instance by going to the next possible 
parking position. 

• System itself. Here for instance the fail silence aspect 
is covered. If error detection takes place within a 
component and the component can shut down itself 
then the failure behavior towards the outside of the 
component is silent. 

• Other system. Not the erroneous component but 
another component reacts, typically a component that 
is higher in the Function Architecture hierarchy. For 
communication failures usually the receiver reacts. 

• Service. 

The third question s "When?" and covers all time 
aspects: 

• Fault-toierance time. In most cases there is a time 
difference (in seconds, cycles or another unit) 
between the occurrence of a fault and the undesired 
effect produced by it. With respect to availability and 
robustness against transient faults any action against 
a fault can take place between detection of the fault 
and the end of the fault-tolerance time. 

• Driving state. In some cases the usefulness of a 
measure depends on the vehicle state. For instance In 
the state "vehicle accelerates" the measure "reduction 
of engine moment" should be considered more 
carefully than in the state "vehicle stands". 

• History. If the occurrence of faults Is stored in memory 
then the time when a measure is Initiated can depend 
on the fault-history of the relevant system. 

Now we deal with the "What?" question. We generally 
group the measures into failure detection and failure 



handling measures. In the following discussion of 
measures one should always bear in mind that here the 
focus is on measures that can be integrated in the 
Function Architecture. This does not mean that measures 
that cannot be formulated within the Function 
Architecture because they depend on the realization 
should be neglected. 

3.3 FAILURE DETECTION MEASURES 

1. AcKnpwIrtgmgnt. 

The receiver of a message sends an acknowledgment 
sign indicating for instance reception, status of the 
message or even status of the receiver itself back to the 
source. As a measure this can be more than the 
CARTRONIC message "Response" [Bertram et. al. 
1 998]). Obviously this measure can detect a number of 
possible failures, in particular communication failures, but 
on the negative side when done explicitly besides 
increasing information traffic this introduces the 
possibility of back-pressure from receiver to sender 
[Kopetz1997). 

2, R^nfangy. 

Two or more comparable results are available and the 
comparison reveals if an error is present or not. This can 
be realized in different ways: 

• Two or more algorithms (identical or diverse) are 
applied to the same input. 

• This can be done on the same hardware or on 
different ECU's. 

• The same algorithm can be executed twice on the 
same hardware to identify transient faults (double 
execution). 

• The redundancy can as well be provided by a model 
or a second algorithm using different sensor values 
which is only able to give row values or, in the worst 
case, situation independent plausibility bounds. These 
ore only used to check if the values produced by the 
Jirst" algorithm should be refused or not. 

3- Reference checKs- 

A question with a known answer is asked. To give the 
answer the system must run (parts of) the code which is 
used when fulfilling the regular tasks. If the calculated 
answer does not coincide with the a priori known answer 
a failure Is detected. The same principle holds when a 
default electrical input Is given to a system, the response 
function of the correctly operating system Is known, and 
the actual response function can be measured. 

l-QbaerYfltlpn of transmission channels. 

Here typical examples are parity checks, CRC sums, or 
Hamming Codes. Another possibility is the integration of 
additional Information on sender, receiver or message ID 
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into the message so that for instance the receiver can 
find out if the message has originally been sent to him. 
Such an information not necessarily has to be given 
explicitly. 

5. Observation of physical properties . 

A typical example is a temperature sensor or an IDDQ- 
test, where a high temperature (respectively high current) 
of the chip indicates that the results cannot be trusted 
anymore. 

6. Logical/temporal observation of program execution . 

Temporal observation can be done by a watch dog, or in 
a time-triggered system by the communication partners. 
Logical observation is for instance realized by software 
that ensures by use of counters that certain parts of a 
program are executed in the correct order. 

7. Dynamic Communication . 

To test a function that outputs a fixed value over an 
extended period of time, one can require, that the output 
is formulated in different ways. For example: every 
second value is io be sent inverted or with a negative 
sign. 

3.4 FAILURE HANDLING MEASURES 

1 . Redundancy . 

As for failure deletion this is certainly one of the most 
powerful measures and the examples given above are 
valid here as well. However, to use redundancy for failure 
handling an additional information must be available, at 
least when looking at duplicated objects, for in the case 
of different outputs, there must be a criterion how to 
choose the correct one. This additional information can 
be realized in various ways: 

• Failure detection. The information, which ol the two 
outputs is faulty, is available. This holds in particular, 
when both duplicated components are fail silent. 

• Strategy. In some cases the situation allows to use a 
fault-tolerant algorithm (for instance take first or take 
higher value). For more than duplicated redundancy 
you can even take an average over all non-extreme 
values. 

2, Shut down of system part. 

The complete part of the system, that is influenced by the 
error is turned off. This is only possible if a failure 
detection measure Indicates which component(s) are 
faulty and if there is a system part that can be shut down 
without leaving the rest of the system in a state, where It 
Is not possible to operate. In particular this means that all 
Interfaces of this part to the rest of the system can 
operate with It being turned ofl. In principle this means 



switching the system state to a back-up s'.ate. A back-up 
. state here is defined as a system state of the vehicle: 

• Which is not dangerous. 

• Which provides functionality to a reasonable extent. 

• Which can be reached be reached by degradation of 
functionality in the vehicle. 

If looked at this from this point of view there are two 
extreme versions of back-up states given in 3. and 4.. 

3. Compete shut down of electronics . 

This can jnly be done if the basic vehicle functionality 
still can be provided. This certainly is not possible with a 
steer- or brake-by-wire system. A typical example is an 
ABS system which still leaves a manageable vehicle 
when completely turned off. 

4. Safe parking state of vehicle . 

Note that not every parking state is safe. Usually parking 
on a street or in any hostile environment is unsafe. 

$. gYStqm sts»ys in fwHv gfctg- 

In some cases it is not possible to do anything about a 
fault or one does not know about it, so this is here for 
completeness. 

6. Remove error. 

This includes any kind of repair mechanisms. For 
transient faults a typical example is a reset of the ECU. 
Another more hardware oriented example is the burning 
free of electric contacts to remove the increase of a 
electrical contact resistance. 

7r Change of strategy. 

In case of failure the system can choose a strategy to 
handle the failure and to reach the goal given in the 
strategy with the means at disposition. These means are 
present in the Function Architecture, but they might be 
used in a different way in the non-failure case. To give an 
example (lying somewhere in the future): If the system 
detects the failure "complete loss of the braking system" 
and observes an obstacle being in the path of the vehicle 
it can change the strategy from "Driving according to 
driver's wishes* 4 to ^Avoiding an accident 1 *, by using the 
steering system to steer around the obstacle. Although 
the problems associated with such a measure certainly 
are serious (consider for instance validation) it should not 
be neglected in the future. 

6, Additional elements. 

This is a means to treat symptoms of faults before severe 
consequences occur. Consider for instance driver 
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information or an additional component that limits the 
effect of a failure. An example is a cooling ventilator that 
reduces the effects of a failure induced overheating of 
the computer. 

9. Logical/t emporal observation of prooram execution. 

Although this being mainly a failure detection measure, in 
some cases where ignoring of a false output is sufficient 
to deal with it this measure can be used for failure 
handling. Note that it turned out that in most cases a 
time-triggered system has significant advantages 
concerning failure detection and handling. 

3.5 DECISION FOR A MEASURE . 

Given the failure as analyzed above the first question 
always is if a measure is necessary. If answered 
positively one should look at the failure analysis and 
decide on which abstraction levels a measure can be 
implemented. As we cannot expect a unique answer we 
usually will have to iterate to find an optimum solution. A 
general rule of thumb (certainly not always true) is to 
integrate the measure as low as possible but as high as 
necessary. The reason for this rule is both cost 
optimization and to provide replaceability. Once we have 
decided on which level we want to introduce a measure 
the next question is which measure to take. The problem 
whether a failure handling measure is to be considered 
or a failure detection measure is sufficient might depend 
on the abstraction level or the application problem. In any 
case the first criterion is whether the measure taken into 
account is able to solve the failure problem or not. As we 
have a list of failure modes and a list of measures it is 
possible to construct a table indicating for each failure 
mode which measures can be used to deal with it. 
However, as most of this information depends on the 
situation and thus needs explanation we will not present 
this table here. In a given failure situation (which we have 
as result of the analysis above) it should be fairly easy to 
decide if a measure is able to deal with the problem or 
not. To decide which measure to take one has to 
consider performance of the measure (does it cover ail 
aspects of the failure), effects on reliability and availability 
("do not always use a complete shut down of the 
vpnicle") as well as on maintainability and cost (see later 
for a discussion of the iteration loop). 

4. INTEGRATION OF MEASURES IN THE 
FUNCTION ARCHITECTURE 

This section deals with the problem how to integrate the 
measures we have chosen according to the previous 
sections into the Function Architecture. As in complex 
systems safety considerations should be an Integral part 
of the whole system the possibility of Integration of safety 
measures into the Function Architecture is an Important 
issue. In this context the following aspects have to be 
considered: 



• The extensions introduced by the safety features thus 
can be governed by the same rules that hold for the 
Function Architecture. 

• The safety measures can bring new components and 
new communication links into the Function 
Architecture. 

• Already present components and communication links 
can be modified. 

• The extension of a component due to a measure 
modifies only the component itself. 

• The extension of a communication link modifies no 
other part of the Function Architecture except the link, 
the source and the target component of the link. 

• New components that are exclusively used for failure 
detection but can detect failures in more than one 
component shall be treated like an information 
provider in the Function Architecture. 

• There can be more than one way to integrate a 
measure. 

We c?nnot show for every measure discussed above 
how to integrate it into the Function Architecture, but we 
give some illustrating examples. In the following pictures 
on the left hand side the situation in the Function 
Architecture without a safety measure is shown and on 
right hand side the situation with a safety measure. New 
components and communication links are dashed. 

Acknowledgment 




The components A and B are replaced by A.and fj. In fi 
a new component R is responsible for receiving the 
message sent by £ and sending the acknowledgment 
back. In A the new component C has to compare the 
acknowledgment message with the message originally 
sent. In case of an error, C has to send an error 
message. This error message can stay within but can 
as well have any other legal target within the Function 
Architecture. 

Failure Detection; Component Redundancy 

The component A is replaced by £. Within & the 
distribution element V gives the task originally performed 
by A to both A and A*. These send their results to the 
comparator C which produces an output if both results 
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coincide or an error detection message to some legal 
target within the Function Architecture if not. 
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Failure Hanaiir.cr Component Redundancy 
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The difference to the picture above is, that the 
comparator C is replaced by a decision element D which 
decides in case of a discrepancy between the outputs of 
A and A # what the output of the component A is. The 
decision element can use some kind of third information 
like a failure detection information or an internal strategy 
to do its task. 



Change of Strate gy 
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The normal flow of information is given on the left hand 
side (from A to B to C). In case B is faulty the decision 
element 0 can inform A, that a strategy change has to 
occur and that A should give E a task according to the 
new strategy. The information on which D decides must 
originate from some legal source within the Function 
Architecture. 

5. FLOW DIAGRAM FOR CSA 

5.1 CORRELATION BETWEEN FUNCTION AND 
SAFETY ARCHITECTURE 

The development of a Function Architecture for a car 



function is influenced by the safety analysis ci this 
function. The first step is the structuring and definition of 
components and communications. After the row Function 
Architecture has been developed the safety analysis 
starts to detect safety-critical elements of the Function 
Architecture. The approach to develop a Function 
Architecture and to analyze this architecture under a 
safety point of view is a simultaneous procedure. The 
functional and logical analysis which results in a Function 
Architecture starts a little earlier than the safety analysis. 
The simultaneous procedures function and safety 
analysis show that a clear separation between the two 
aspects is impossible. Besides each analysis influences 
the other one and end up with a recursive process. This 
means that the "optimal" Function Architecture only from 
a functional and logical point of view does not fit well with 
safety aspects. The vice versa statement is also true. 
The effort for the safety analysis depends on the safety- 
reievance of the analyzed car function and its influence 
on other functions. Depending on the safety-relevance it 
is possible that a Function Architecture is not enough 
detailed. In this case the safety analysis supports the 
function analysis to find a more detailed and precise 
Function Architecture. If a function is not safety-critical 
then a specification which defines minimum demands is 
enough for the safety analysis. 

5.2 QUICK GUIDANCE FOR CSA 

The goal of this part of paper is to define a quick 
guidance for designers to use the ideas which were 
described in more detail in sections 2, 3, and 4. 

The flow diagram consists of eight steps (Figure 4): 

1. Check the availability of Function Archi tecture for the 

analyzed car function and guarantee lbs 

understanding of the method CSA. 

The first step tries to guarantee that the Function 
Architecture which was developed and described 
under the constraints of the CARTRONIC concept for 
the functional and logical analysis was understood, 
and that the procedure for the CSA is well known. The 
procedure includes as well the definition of the 
allowed frequency of failure events. 

2. pyt together all possible consequences of failure 

events and classify the consequences into the safety 
levels. 

During the second step the designer has two 
alternatives to handle consequences. One alternative 
is to figure out the consequences in more detail, tho 
other one Is to consider the consequences in more 
detail. Which alternative to choose depends on the 
assignment of consequence to safety level. The 
analysis of consequences is a function-related 
approach and Is Independent of a realization. For this 
step Information from a system FMEA for similar 
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systems provides valuable inputs. 

3, Fill out schematic 1 (components, failure 
events, and consequences: see section 2) 
depending on the desired, detailed look for the 
Function Architecture. 

The third step is a time-consuming process, 
because depending on the abstraction layers 
there are a lot of components and 
communications which have to be analyzed in 
order to assess the failures and their 
consequences. During the analysis the 
designer gets a better feeling for the 
consequences and can check if the classes of 
consequences are detailed enough and if all 
possible consequences are considered. The 
question of abstraction which is in the focus of 
analysis should be answered carefully. 

4. Identify the safetv-critical failure events and 
components. 

The fourth step identifies the safety-critical 
components including their communications by 
the assignment of the consequence of a failure 
event to a safety level. The highest safety level 
means the highest danger to body a^d life. 
The main focus during the next steps is on the 
components of the highest safety level. 

5. Formulate the causes for the failure events in 
form of a track until from a functional and 
logical point of view useful information is 
available. 

The main topic of the fifth step is searching for 
reasons why the failure occurs. The searching 
for reasons is a top down approach. The 
designer starts the safety analysis with the 
functional and logical components on a high 
abstraction layer. If there is a failure event 
detected then the designer has to look into the 
detailed structure of the component in order to 
find a more precise and local limited reason for 
the failure event. This procedure comes to a 
first end when the designer is able to make 
clear decisions about measures to detect the 
failure events and to control the 
consequences. 



1. 

Function Architecture is available. 
Approach is accepted. 



2. 

Arrange possible consequences. 
Classify it into safety levels. 
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Fill out schematic; components, 
failure events, and consequences. 



4. 

Identify safety-critical failure events 
and mark components. 
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5. 

Formulate reasons for 
failure events in form of a track. 



Pecide the necessary measures in 
order to detect and control failures. 



7. 

Fill out schematic; events, reasons, 
measures to detect/deal with. 




Measures 
gre possible ' 



yes 



+0 



8. 



Integrate selected measures into 
Function Architecture. 





End 
CARTRONIC 
Safety Ana lyalt 



Analyze meases and their ability to detesi 
and tp handle the failure? and their 
consequences, 



Figure 6: Flow Diagram for CSA. 



The sixth step supports the elaboration of an 
expressive statement about the necessity and range 
of measures to deal with the consequences. The 
designer needs a realistic value of the real failure 
rates. Then he compares the real failure rates with the 



maximum allowed frequency of failure events and can 
determine the necessity and range of action. If it is not 
possible to get statistical information of similarly 
realized Information then the designer has to make 
some assumptions depending on his experience and 
skill. If the designer has made faulty assumptions for 
the real failure rates then he is not able on the one 
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side to find the correct measures to limit the 
consequences. But on the other side the approach to 
find measures depending on the improved 
assumptions is capable of being enlarged and it fits in 
the flow diagram as before. 

1. Define all measures for failure dete ction and handling 
feee section 3). 

The decision for a particular measure in order to 
detect a failure event or to handle the consequences 
is influenced by other criteria. There is not a strict 
assignment between a failure event and a measure. 
On the contrary there is a catalogue of measures for 
detecting and handling failures. The criteria for the 
decision are for example safety-relevance, costs, 
state of the art, acceptance, opportunity to realize, 
etc.. The results that are available at this point provide 
the starting point for a recursive approach, because 
they can be extended in each direction of the 
underlying matrix. After the decision for a measure 
the designer has to check the effectiveness and to 
figure out the reduced frequency of failure event for 
the analyzed structure. If the measures reduce the 
failure rate sufficiently, this part of the CSA is finished. 

2. Realize selected measures. 

The eighth step integrates the measures into the 
existing Function Architecture. The result is a safety 
Function Architecture with some components and 
communications which are only safety-related. This 
means that the functional and safety aspects results 
in a common architecture and so the development 
processes for a Function and a Safety Architecture of 
car's functions are parallel and each other influencing 
processes. 

8.1. Integrate selected meas ures into the existing 
Function Architecture fsee section 4). 

Or 

8.2. Change the existing Function Architecture to 
realize selected measures (see section 4). 

The whole CSA is a recursive approach which starts with 
the Function Architecture and the arrangement of 
possible consequences. During the process some steps 
have to be taken multiple times in a short period within a 
recursive loop (Figure 4) in order to improve the safety of 
the analyzed Function Architecture. The recursive loops 
guarantee as well the effectiveness of measures to 
detect failure events and to handle their consequences. 
During the approach the designer stumbles over some 
questions which can be only answered making useful 
assumptions about the hardware-topology. Some 
measures to detect and deal with failures depend on their 
physical realization. This Is reflected In the analysis of 
reasons for failure events, 



6. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper it has been shown how to perform a safety 
analysis of a given Function Architecture. As a result it is 
possible to introduce measures into the Function 
Architecture in order to reduce or avoid the effects of 
failures discussed in the safety analysis. The integration 
of measures complies with the rules of the Function 
Architecture. Moreover, this procedure gives some hints 
on a possible distribution of Function Architecture 
components on different hardware. If for instance a back- 
up state you wish to use requires a shut down of a 
subset of components it can be an advantage to have 
those components on one piece of hardware, separated 
from the others. If such a mapping of Function 
Architecture components to hardware is possible, then it 
is fairly easy to realize the transition to the back-up state 
in the physical world. However, this certainly is an area to 
be discussed in more detail and thus is part of future 
work. 
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